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TEN SHORT TALKS 


ON SOME THINGS THAT MATTER 


TO THE BOY OR GIRL WHO USES THIS BOOK 



1. ON SOUND 

Throw a stone into a pond and watch the pattern of the waves it makes. Now think 
about Sound for a minute. What is it? You can never see a sound, can you? Yet it happens, 
in the air, rather like those waves happen on the water; and a sound reaches your ear and 
makes you hear it rather like those waves reach the shore and wash against it. 


2 . ON A SOUND CALLED A NOTE 

Some sounds seem just noisy, like a splash in the air. Throw a handful of small stones this 
time into the first pond you come across, and it will give you a picture of what a noise might 
look like in the air if we could see it. Some sounds are pretty. They sound tidy. Like 
smooth, pleasant waves on a clear pool, when one tiny pebble is dropped into it, some sounds 
please our ears, and sound smooth and regular; and when they continue the same, long 
enough for us to hear a nice, clear tone in them, one that we should know if we heard it 
again, — then we call it a Note. 


3. ON PUTTING TWO NOTES TOGETHER 


If you put two clear Notes together in a sort of little pattern, on purpose, and repeat 
it, even once, it is very nearly half a tune ! A cuckoo has two notes and repeats them, making 
all the tune he can. 



Coo-coo, coo coo 


3 
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4. ON MAKINa A TIME-PATTEEN WITH ONE NOTE 

Even with one note you can make a good start towards a tune by repeating it in a little 
time-pattern of longs and shorts. A Wood-pigeon does this, only he drops his voice at 

the end: — 



Coo, coo, coo, coo - coo, coo. 


5. ABOUT MELODY 

What is a Melody ? Have you ever threaded daisies together to make a daisy-chain? 
A melody is a little like threading notes together into a pattern called a tune. Only music 
never stands still, like some things we see. Notes do not grow in the earth like daisies. 
They happen in the air. So a melody made of notes happens, note by note; and you hear 
it happening. No, it never sounds like a daisy-chain, which you can see with all its daisies 
joined together. It sounds more like a journey, step by step; or it sounds like swimming 
looks, stroke by stroke; or like a bird’s flight through the air, high or low, or from tree to 
tree or branch to branch. If someone gives you a few notes to play with, you can make 
melody by flitting from note to note for the love of it, like a bird from bough to bough. 

But now you will want to think about high notes and low notes. How can a melody rise 
or fall like a bird? Next talk, please ! 

6. ON HIGH AND LOW NOTES 

Blow a penny whistle hard and you will get a high note. Blow harder and harder and 
the note will go higher and higher. Blow as hard as you can, and it will give you the highest 
note it can. Now blow very very gently, and it will give you the lowest note it can. High 
notes are generally more exciting than low notes, and low notes more restful than high notes. 
Try! Remember that melodies can rise to a higher note, fall to a lower note, or stay on the 
same note, just as we tell them to do. 

7. ON NOTES THAT ARE NEIGHBOURS AND NOTES THAT ARE RELATIVES 

Any note you play, or sing, or listen to, may move up or down to another note that 
soimds either like a stranger-note, or like a neighbour-note, or a relation. When it goes to a 
note that is neither a neighbour nor a relation, it seems to puzzle you. And if you want 
a puzzling tune, you must not use notes that sound like neighbours or relatives to the first 
note! Let’s hunt for neighbour-notes. Sing any note now, gently, holding it on; and now 
bend it as you sing a tiny little bit lower or higher in sound, and then bend it back to your 
first note. You’ve been to call on a very-near neighbour-note! The notes in all the scales 
you sin g are neighbours, either a little half-step away, like the one up to your Home-note, 
[Te, Doh] or a whole step away like the one down to your Home-note [Ray, Doh]. Now 
sing your note again. 

Hold it on quietly (perhaps it is middle C ^ -). Now get ready to jump five 




TEN SHORT TALKS 


S 


notes up the scale; ready? x-2-3-4-5 go! =|f . You will have found a 

Doh Soh 

note that is not a neighbour but a. very near relation; and it is the friendly relations 
between notes that don't happen to be neighbours, that make even a lively leaping tune 
sweet to hear. 

8. ON THE OCTAVE 

Every note in the whole world is bound to have one note a long way above it that is so 
exactly like it that we always call the two by the very same name, C and Ch or Doh and Doh', 
like Mr. John Smith and John Smith junior, his son. '‘Like father, like son,” says the 
proverb. Get someone who knows to show you how to find the octave above any note — 
on your voice, and on the keyboard, and on a stave. Do ! It will help you for always to see 
and hear an octave and learn to know it again. How would it do, when you know, to 
practise singing this bit of tune? 



Jump an oc - tave up; jump an oc-tave down. 


You can sing it from any note you like. 
Then try sliding all down the banisters. 



Sli-i-i-i-i-ide'down I 


9. ON THE SEVEN-NOTE FAMHiY 

And every note in the world has, besides its octave, SIX other notes that are very friendly, 
near relations, or near neighbours with it and with each other. When they all stand in a 
row in a certain order, we can easily sing them and we call them a SCALE. You know the 
sound of them already from habit. They are often called natural notes, and they make a 
natural scale; and no wonder; for it seems so natural all the world over for them to work 
together. But you must learn to know them and sing them and pick them out on the key- 
board;— each year get to know them better and better, by sound, by voice; by sight on your 
stave and on the keyboard, and then (as soon as ever you can) by their names— both kinds 
of names. I will try to tell you about them in your second book. 




6 TEN SHORT TALKS 

You can easily see that eleven are too many. They just dazzle your eye '*! 

But gradually men settled down to use five lines always; they seem jus g Y . 

and by putting notes to sit between tlie lines as well as perched on them 

and espedally with the extra friendly note (called middle C) sitting on an extra line (cahed 

(Sing him!) it is quite easy to fit in all the 


a leger line) all to himself 
notes we want. 





You svill make friends from the first with your telegraph wires, won’t you? It is good 
fun to write any little neighbourly scales you want to sing, or pick out on the keyboard. 




— 

^ = tti 


Z_s- 

o r 7' 



^ 


... ; 



r 



relative in music!) 


and you can get used to the look of it as 


vou sing it and hear it. And, still better, you can write a comnaon chord for fun (on three 
spaces or on three lines) and ask someone to help you and two friends to sing what you have 

written doivn: 




Don’t wait till you know all about it before you try. You wiU always be watching the 
notes on their “telegraph wires,’’ while you are singing them only by ear, as we say. 
That is the way to become quick readers of melody. 
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ON THE SWING OF A TUNE 


I.— OH THE SWING OP A TUNE 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 



Notes. 

Watch the swing of a weight on a piece of string. Learn to sing exactly with the swing. 
You can sing to the syllables: — 

“Swing, 0 swing, 0 piece of string ” — . 


Then you can sing with a shorter string’s quicker swing: 

“ Ev’ry song will have a swing.” 




ON THE SWING OF A TUNE 

SONG— BAA! BAA! BLACK SHEEP 


at 

Hf\ 


Key D. 

=ls 


Fine. 




5 




‘Baa! baa! black sheep, have you an - y wool?*’ “Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full! 


D.C. 


m 


1 


t'osj: 


“One for the mas - ter, one for my dame, but none for the lit -tie boy that cries in the lane! 


OWN TUNE 

Key C. 


— s- 



a 

p=] 

.. 1 I-.-— 


Twin - kl 

e, twin - kl 


lit - tie star. 




If you wish you can use the tune of the first line for the second and third lines, but or 
the last line make a new tune, starting on Soh as printed for you, and ending on Doh as 
printed. 

Perhaps after you have written your own tune, you can try to sing these two lines:— 



You can fit either of them into your own tune, wherever you like, because they both fit 
any of the three lines of the verse. 


lO 


ON THE TICK OF A CLOCK 


n.— ON THE TICK OP A CLOCK AND THE TREAD OP A TUNE 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key C. 




— /Jl— 


•. •. •. 1 

T ;; 


— s- 

-m 


J ■ 



i I J 




-1 0 -H 0 

0 1 h 

-d- 

Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, stop. Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, stop. 

—dt 

m 






i ^ 1 n 



— — ^ 

-n— 


iflBKBHiHlI 

1 J 

- i ^ ! 1 r 

IMMmaHMBBHV-fiSSSS 



IMKS»HII 







■ ■ ■ ^ 

Left, right, left, right, left, right, halt I Left, right, left, right, left, right, halt. 

^ (5) (For reply.) 

—dt 
— s- 


d. a 

r-^ 

fi 

1 

■ 




- - j 1 





tii 

iii— 


J . J 



t1 





■H 


d 

Fi 

1 , la, la, k 

L, la, la, 

■n 

la, la, la. 

(For reply.) 




irtMglMIMr* 

S=*=d 





—1*1 — 

i 

Fa, la, la, Fa, la, la. 

Fa, la, la, la, la, la. 




Notes. 

A clock ticks regularly because it is wound up and cannot help doing it. 
Can you keep as regular as a watch or a clock on purpose, and all together? 


Try over and over again till you can all do it so well together that it sounds like one clock : 
tkf tkp tkj tk» 


Then tread together softly: 


-d- 




Tread, tread, tread, tread. 


on tip-toe round the room. The ticks and the treads wih help you to keep the swing of a 
tune. 





AND THE TREAD OF A TUNE 


SONG— GOOSEY GOOSEY GANDER 

A goosey versiorij to be sung in a slow, waddling manner. 

Key D. ; ■ 



Up - stairs and down - stairs. In my la - dy’s cham - ber. 


A dancey version, to be sung quickly. 
Key F. 



OWN TUNE 


Key C. 
Slowly, 


• 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, lis - ten to tbe big clock, Lis-ten to the tick-ing of the big 



Tick, tock, tick, tock, 



lis-ten to the big clock, Lis-ten to the tick-ing of the 



big, big clock. 


Use the third bar of the tune as often as you can. If you wish you may use it again in 
bars 5, 6, ii, 13 and 14. 


Here is a last line for your own tune if you want one:— 
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ON TROTTING TUNES 


m.— ON TROTTING TUNES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 



Key C. 

. l. ... 

IfU-, r 1 F] 

-l*l — 

Fa, la, la, la, la, la, ia. 

pj — _ m 

Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


i — 


(4) 


Fa, ia, la, la, la, la, la. Fa, la, la. 



Notes. 


Trotting Tunes seem to fit quavers. 
What are quavers? 

Here they are, sing them: 


Key C. 



Tick-er, tick-er, tick-er, tick-er,' 



What is Tom -my run-ning for? 


You can tread, like soldiers marching, to crotchets. 
What are crotchets? ^ ^ Key C. 

Here they are: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 


You can skip to crotchets and quavers. 


Key F. 


h~ 


sz: 


■■■■■Bit 





1: 

SSSi 


Girls and boys come out to play. 



ON TROTTING TUNES 
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SONG— WHAT IS TOMMY RUNNING FOR? 


‘dt: 


Key C. 






WTiat is Tom-my run-ning for, 
(Jim-my) 


. ^ 

run-ning for, run-ning for; \Miat is Tom-my 

(Jim-my) 





ON DANCING TUNES AND LULLABY TUNES 

IV.— ON DANCING TUNES AND LULLABY TUNES 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 





Notes. 

Say Rim away, run away, run away and play many times together, and see if it makes 
a dancey sound. 

Now say Go along, go along, go along the road many times and see if it makes a good dancey 
sound too. 

Now say Who are you, who are you, who are you, my dear? 

Then make up nice tuney songs to them, like these: 



Run a - way, run a - way, run a • way and play. 



ON DANCING TUNES AND LULLABY TUNES 15 



ON TUNE PLANNING 
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V.— ON TUNE PLANNING AND THE “ RULE OP FOUR ” 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


— 8“ 

Key F. 

"'n=^ 

(PNPBp 


HI 


mi 


" * »■ 41-*— J— 

la la la) 

(4) 



jS^S 


-*-J— J- 


(5) (For reply.) 


ESirjnS? 

SSSSiZZ!^? 

SSSSSSiw^S 





WMKwn 
■ fo'MMBMf 

ISSmSOSS^M 

H^mSJSrJm 




feUUHliHIMMIIIIMl 









■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ili 




■—■B— — PWi 



1 1 

l^as: 






I^SSSS^SSSSB 

PMBHlPMBBBHaHBBnBaailj 


Notes. 


Most rooms have four walls. Most tables have four legs. Most cars have four wheels. 
It is good to plan times with four phrases: 


Key F. 











— ^ 




Pn — 

n 









p— 


^8 

pr 


: 







J 
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prr^ 


'4 






JIM 

1 

h~I 

BS 



8’ 

BT"" 


— -a 





m.TZ 4 





i 

r 

Keep the rule of four. Keep the rule of four. 



When you write your own tune. Keep the rule of four. 



When the bough breaks the era - die will fall. Down comes ba - by, era • die and all. 





ON BALANCING 


VI.— ON BALANCING 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 



Notes. 

Look at the mantelpiece, or at any ornament in the room, or at a tree out of the window, 
or at a man, and try to find two parts that match each other, one on each side. Then listen 
to No. I Phrase and see if No. 2 matches it well. Then point to the left side of the mantel- 
piece when you sing No. i and to the right of it when you sing No. 2. Then you will have 
foimd out balance. Balance all your musical thoughts, and you will have more fun and enjoy 
it all perhaps twice as much just because you are able to balance one bit of tune with the 
next bit of tune. After that you wiU find it very easy to write tunes, balancing and 
keeping the rule of four. 


ON BALANCING 
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SONG— LUCY LOCKET 


Key G. 





























iWiPMiMi— — t 








Lu - cy Lock - et lost her pock - et. Kit - ty Fish - er found it ; 





1 »== — J 

B53 

^ II" 



unr ^ 

a pen - 

ny 

I ^ ^ 

was there in it, 

, g ~ ' J J ill 

But the bind - ing 

h-tf' m 

round it. 


SONG— TOM, TOM THE PIPER^S SON 


Key F. 




The pig was eat 



and Tom was beat , And Tom went roar - ing down the street. 


OWN TUNE 


si 


Key Q. 


4^-0 




Phil- 


- mel with mel - o - dy. Sing 


onr sweet lul - la - by ; 
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ON WORDS THAT SING 


vn— ON WORDS THAT SING 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 




Notes. 


Some words seem only to talk, aTteoy we oor 

Ss‘ r“om tS Uke kt, then try to make np a bit 

“MTotld not‘sou”d nrnch like a tune, if one day at tea yon sang to year nrother: 



piece of bread? 


But if you sang something like this. 



Bread isg^od and but - ter is good, so give me a 


ny bit more. 


it would be tuney. 



ON WORDS THAT SING 
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SONG— THE MULBERRY BUSH 


Key F. 


-at-' 


^ 


"nrfz 



— ^ Ns i ! 

__dz 


/ o m <i 

1. Here we go round the 

i af ■) 0 0 jjf , -2 

j IF 0 . .. 

mul - berry bush, the mnl - beny^ bush, the mil - herrj hush ; 


2. This is the way we clap our hands, we clap our hands, we clap cur hi::!: : 






ON TUNES THAT FIT LIKE A GLOVE 


Vm,— ON TUNES THAT PIT LIKE A GLOVE 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 



Notes. 


Directly you have found a line of poetry that fits a line of tune, as a glove fits a hand, 
then you can begin to make up a four-lined tune on those words. At first make it all 
very plain, then begin to enjoy it and make it more difficult, like this : 



Words that ring and sing and fit like a glove are great fun for tune-building. 



ON TUNES THAT FIT LIKE A GLOVE 
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SONG— DICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK 



SONG— LAVENDER’S BLUE 



— Ti 


— 

saa 






— S'" 






— 



— :: 

555^ 

— 

> r~i 

=Fi 







u,— 

— • 


ubL 







1. Lav-c 

sn - der's blue, did-dle, did-dle. Lav - en - der^s green ; 


2 . Call up your men, did-dle, did-dle, Set them to work; 

3. Some to make hay, did-dle, did-dle, Some to cut corn ; 

4. Ros - es are red, did-dle, did-dle. Lav - en - der’s blue ; 

5. Lil - lies are white, did-dle, did-dle, Rose- ma - ry’s green ; 



WHien I 
Some to 
Whilst you 
If you’ll 
WHien you 


am 

King, did-dle, did-dle. 

You 

shall 

be 

Queen. 

the 

plough, did-dle, did-dle. 

Some 

to 

the 

cart. 

and 

I, did-dle, did-dle, 

Keep 

our- 

selves 

warm. 

have 

me, did-dle, did-dle. 

I 

will 

have 

you. 

are 

King, did-dle, did-dle. 

I 

will 

be 

Queen. 


OWN TUNE 


Key F. 






— 



— 


Bn 




— 

TitsssimSsr 


B 

5 




S — 

III 



— SL- 

— ■ — 

' WI>itRhird fea-ther-less. ■ flew from Pa-ra-dise, Pitched oil the Cas-tle wall. 
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ON EIGHT NEIGHBOURLY BELLS 


IX.— ON EIGHT NEIGHBOiniLY BELLS 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 

Key D. 



Notes. 


Pretend 3'^ou are chiming eight bells over and over, again from top to bottom: 87654321- 
87654321— till yon are clever at it. Then be ready to sing any numbers asked for. After 
singing every number down, try missing the odd numbers: 



and then filling them in. 



For a very hard one, try jumping from top Doh to So/z, then from Lah to Me, then Fah] 
then two '"giant strides'' will bring in Te : — 




ON EIGHT NEIGHBOURLY BELLS 
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SONG— PEALING BELLS 



OWN TUNES 




and you will soon begin to conquer the three perfect leaps in music. 








ON THREE PERFECT LEAPS 


SONG— STRAWBERRY FAIR* 


Key G. 



ON READING TUNES ON THE STAVE 
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XI —ON READING TUNES ON THE STAVE 

RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 




Notes. 


Bv this time you will be such friends with the stave, that you will be gettmg quite a good 
readL at sight. How will you get better and better? By teaching your eye the very _ loo c 
of every little tuney bit. Here is a rule which you can sing over and over agam to 

yourself : 


Key C. 



look with your eci'rs 


makes. 


T+ ic; bv looking long enough and often enough at a word that we get to know it the moinent 
w. see HCta, become good r^ers of words. It is the same exactly wrth reader, 

of tunes. 



ON READING TUNES ON THE STAVE 

SONG— THREE BLIND MICE 




how they run:.... They all ran af-ter 


the far-mer’s wife, She cut off their tails with a 



/ - ing knife, Did yon ev - er 


hear such a thing in your life. As three bhnd mice ? 


OWN TUNES 
I 


Key C. 



Da -vy, Da 




Su-gar him and but - ter him, And 


eat him while he’s hot. 


II 



him and but - ter him, And eat him while he’s hot, 


Sn - gar 



30 ON PICKING OUT TUNES ON THE KEYBOARD 


Xn.— ON PICKING OUT TUNES ON THE KEYBOARD 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 

( 2 ) 


Key F. 






^ 11- J - J J 


Notes. 


TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE KEYBOARD. First fitid “ MiMls C,” and then your chief 
friends are the notes that lie to the right of this. When you want to pick out a tuney bit, 
first find your starting note. Then find the hardest leaps in the tune and try to make 
sure of them. Next rap out the rhythm on the starting note. Then you will be ready to 
try to pick out the tuney bit complete. 

Try to hold your fingers bent over the keys so that they come down upon them rather 
like little upright hammers. As to your thumb, you play with the side of him, brought 
down neatly on to the key. Your weak fingers will give you trouble. But you can do a lot 
with a thumb and two fingers! 



